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is predicated upon what happens in the earlier years. The problem of
attitudes and habits in adolescence and puberty cannot be dissociated
from what has gone on before.
In Chapter XIV we examined the roots of consistency and security
in the primary attitudes of the early months and years. We saw that it
is upon consistency and security that we predicate the gradual develop-
ment of self-reliance, freedom of choice, and capacity to accept the con-
sequences of one's acts.
The sense of security must in time move out from the framework of
dependence on intimate family associates. As the child develops, there
must be a growth toward independence, discrimination, and a sense of
responsibility for his choices and acts. That is, what Sayles (1928) calls
"freedom to grow" must also be provided. Too often the childish de-
pendence continues into adolescence or early maturity, and then the
individual, when confronted with problems .demanding, his own deci-
sions, meets them with failures or half measures.
The important factor in providing early training in independence and
responsibility is the early induction, of the child into social situations in
such a way that his behavior is conditioned by the essential, not the ex-
traneous, factors. It is not that accessory social habits and attitudes may
not or should not be built up. // is rather the quality of these habits and
attitudes which is important. Too often the associated patterns of be-
havior emphasize impulsiveness, childish power devices, and other poorly
organized social-emotional acts which later may prove a handicap to
adequate social adaptation. In discussing the induction of the child into
the family we have already shown how poor training in the basic habits
and attitudes often results from parental inconsistency. The failure of
parents to recognize the place of fundamental as against accessory habits
is a serious matter. In like vein, if the growing child avoids any assump-
tion of a moral role or tends to retreat to the parent in the face of any
crisis, in the long run he will not develop the adequate discrimination
and choice so necessary to maturation. (See Chapter XIV.) Even the
revolt from parental domination, when carried out in an emotional fash-
ion, may not mean mature responsibility or intelligent self-direction. We
have all known instances of persons who, thinking to free themselves
from what they believed to be intolerable circumstances by some rather
drastic action, found themselves an instance of the ancient proverb of
being "out of the frying pan into the fire."
Independence, freedom, and responsibility are closely related. If their
roots are not laid down early, it may be difficult for the individual to ac-
quire their integration later. Failure to direct the child's handling of his
drives and the situations related to the cycles of activity which normally